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IN  the  divine  scheme  of  human  evolution,  each  human  being  is  given  his 
appointed  task,  and  as  he  performs  that  task,  well  or  ill,  according  to 
the  opportunity  and  grace  that  God  has  given  him,  so  he  succeeds  or  fails,  no 
matter  whether  or  no  he  is  understood  by  his  fellows.  To  one  man  was  given 
in  '6i  the  task  of  organizing  the  army  of  victory  and  of  teaching  it  how  to 
fight;  to  another  the  task  of  completing  the  work  which  the  first  had  begun. 
To  yet  another  it  was  given  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  a  lost  cause,  and  having 
ventured  and  lost  everything  save  honor,  to  win  that  splendid  victory  over 
self,  whose  memory  is  one  of  the  most  priceless  possessions  of  our  common 
country.  To  Lincoln  was  given  the  hardest  task  of  all :  to  weld  together  the 
warring  factions  of  a  disunited  country  into  a  homogeneous  and  a  patriotic 
whole.  To  conquer  the  enemy  without  and  silence  the  enemy  within,  while 
surrounded  by  jobbery  and  graft  and  double-dealing,  with  a  Cabinet  honey- 
combed with  sordidness  and  selfish  political  ambition,  the  task  required  for 
its  accomplishment  a  man  of  heroic  mould.  Lincoln  succeeded,  and  having 
done  so,  died,  leaving  to  a  reunited  people  the  heritage  of  his  achievement, 
and  the  legacy  of  his  example  and  of  his  name. 

Whatever  manner  of  man  the  real  Lincoln  may  have  been,  the  Lincoln 
who  lives  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  us  who  were  born  since  he  died  is  the 
Lincoln  at  Chicago,  whom  Saint-Gaudens  conceived.  Lincoln,  the  greatest 
civilian  of  the  Civil  War,  towered,  a  solitary  statesman,  above  the  pigmy  poli- 
ticians who  surrounded  him.  Understanding  his  weaknesses  because  they  are 
ours,  sympathizing  with  his  shortcomings  and  his  failings,  because  we  share 
them,  we  have  idealized  and  enshrined  him  as  the  collective  personality  of  the 
men  of  '61-65. 

It  is  our  ideal  which  Saint-Gaudens  has  expressed  in  the  bronze.  The 
nobility,  the  kindliness,  the  patience,  the  long-suffering  which  we  attribute  to 
Lincoln,  are  all  there.  But  it  is  the  impression  of  strength  which  the  statue 
gives  that  makes  it  so  remarkable.  There  is  a  reserve  force  about  it  more 
than  human  ;  and  so  it  is  more  than  human,  for  it  is  the  restrained  might  of 
a  nation,  speaking  through  its  son  and  champion.  To  see  it  is  to  know  that 
the  people  whose  servant  and  whose  leader  he  was  could  endure  and  dare 
and  do  all  things. 
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